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Except for this disadvantage, which, however, is sufficiently 
important to deserve the emphasis that has been placed upon it, the 
book is, in most ways, very satisfactory; and in some essential 
things, extremely so. It suffers from a somewhat involved and 
obscure style of stating facts, but it has the very marked advantage 
of evincing a close acquaintance with the large number of methods 
in use, a critical sense of the value or lack of value of the various 
methods, and a critical conception, likewise, of the importance or 
lack of importance of the results to the clinician. The latter point 
is illustrated in the discussion of the tests of the functional capacity 
of the kidneys. R. L. C. 


The Common Bacterial Infections of the Digestive Tract. 
By C. A. Herter, M.D., Professor of Pharmacology and Thera¬ 
peutics in Columbia University, New York. Pp. 360. New 
York:. The Macmillan Company, 1907. 

When we realize that bacteria form a fifth to a third part of 
human feces by actual weight, we appreciate the important part that 
microorganisms must play in the intestine. Unfortunately former 
observers have been altogether too ready to assume that this bac¬ 
terial activity must be deleterious to the organism, whereas later 
investigations tend to show that a certain number of bacteria are 
necessary for the normal functions of the bowel. This mistaken 
conception of the significance of the intestinal microorganisms has 
caused a cloud of false hypotheses to arise about the subject of 
intestinal auto-intoxication, giving it a very undue prominence in the 
causation of disease. Most obscure conditions at one time or 
another have been ascribed to auto-intoxication without any scientific 
basis. The best way to set right such a mass of mistaken ideas is 
not only by ruthlessly trimming away wrong conceptions, but by 
giving us in their stead the real facts and showing how much truth 
there may be in auto-intoxication as a cause of disease, even though 
the whole subject is not yet capable of mathematical demonstration. 
This is what Dr. Herter does in the volume under consideration. 
The title “ Bacterial Infections” is not a misnomer, but rather an 
understatement of the scope of the book. He not only considers 
infections, but also the whole subject of the relations which the 
intestinal flora has been shown to bear to digestion, to auto-intoxica¬ 
tion, and to infection. The methods of investigations are very com¬ 
pletely given, and there are chapters upon the comparative flora of 
herbivora and carnivora. Clinical sections upon the types of 
chronic excessive intestinal putrefaction and the methods relating to 
its control complete the volume. 

The author is peculiarly fitted to write such a work, since he js at 
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once an investigator, a clinician, and a teacher of therapeutics. 
The result of his labor is to be recommended to everyone who 
wishes to understand all that we know of the bacterial processes in 
the intestine, and surely no branch of pathological physiology is 
more important. J. D. S. 


A Manual of Normal Histology and Organography. By 
Charles Hill, Ph.D., M.D., Assistant Professor of Histology 
and Embryology in the Northwestern University Medical School, 
Chicago. Pp. 463. Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1906. 

The value of even the best manuals of histology, of pathology, or 
of similar subjects is, of necessity, limited; and their usefulness to 
a student must depend upon the accuracy and vividness of the illus¬ 
trations and the lucidity of the text. Of a manual of histology this is 
eminently true, for the author is confined, in a general way, to the 
objective description of the microscopic appearance of cells, tissues, 
and organs. Dr. Hill’s arrangement of his book is much the same 
as is followed in other short manuals of histology, but he develops 
his chapters in a jerky and confusing manner, referring now and 
again to surgery, therapeutics, pathology, physiology, and clinical 
medicine. These references are not only confusing and ill-timed, 
but frequently inaccurate. Even to refer to the physiology of the 
liver by the statement that “The function of these cells [liver cells] 
is twofold: (1) to secrete bile into the bile capillaries; and (2) receive 
and contribute sugar to the blood capillaries,” is unfortunate. 

We regret to say that the illustrations aid but little. Those which 
are reprinted from other books are often well chosen, but many of 
the original cuts are inexcusably poor, while some convey no impres¬ 
sion whatsoever. The most useful part of the book is the section 
upon the teeth. This is developed in greater detail than any other 
subject, and covers half of the chapter on the digestive system. 

W. T. L. 



